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DIALOGUE, &e. 


"The PERSON'S; 


CLERICUS a Gentleman, Joux a Pauper., 
MEANWELL his Friend. 


y 
| 


CONVERSATION I 


Gentleman. 


NOOD-Morrow Mr. Meanwel, good- 
(3 morrow neighbour enn. Whither 
fo faſt this morning? 

Pau. Im going, ant' pleaſe ye Maiſter, 
to Dercham, to hear what the gentlefolks 
will do with we poor people. 

Cent. Im going there myſelf, to give 

alll the aſſiſtance in my power to the miſe- 
Table Poor in the hundreds of MITFORD 
A LAUNDITCH. 


Pau. 


E 

Fan. I have no obligation againſt you 
Maiſter, I wiſh you lack; I always thought 
you a friend to the Poor. 

Gent. Not only inclination, but our du- 
ty, our intereſt inchne us to befriend 
them: for it muſt be confefled * our 
*© domeſtic ſaſety and comfort, our pri- 
vate wealth and proſperity, our national 
** riches, {lrength and glory, are greatly 
15 dependant on an induſtrious and well 
Berdgrce Poor.” (P. 177 1.33 

Pau. Why I believe Maiſter all comes 
from us as you fay. 


Cent. Therefore © a proper attention to. 


their morals and ſupport will always be 
the concern of every wiſe and good 
* acminifiration.” (P. 1.) 

Pau. Ay to be ſure, and as to that, if 
folks was but as good as they are wiſe 
we ſhould ſee better times than we 40, 5 
the man ſaid. 

Gent. Perhaps you miſtake che Mater 
Join, © the Laws themſelves are made an 
< occafion of the evils we complain of,” 
(P. 62.) and till ſome-remedy is applied 
the indigent Poor muſt Auffer. 1 4:59 


* The Rev. Mr. Potter's Jen in his Obst Wi FR 


| 4801 Laws, &c. are included in reverſed commas, and the pages 


from whence they are taken are between n parentheſis; at at the end 


ot * quotation. 5.25 Þ 
=” Pau. 


Hamas 3 SIS 


FLY 


8) 
Pau. It may be as you ſay Maiſter for 
aught I know, notoutſtanding I always 


thought the Laws good enough if —_ had =— 


but been minded. 
Gent. You may ſuppoſe ſo becauſt yon 
are ignorant of their numerous defects; 
I might obſerve, if you could underſtand 
me, that the © celebrated Act, (P. 13.) 
vrhich received its * finiſhed form” (P. 12.) 
in the 43d. of the famous maiden Queen 
Elizabeth, © the Law by which the Poor 
have ever ſince been ordered and ſup- 
ported, (P. 12.) is very defective. » 
Pau. Like enof as you ſay; but let us 
hear now what fault you find upon't. 
Gent. Well Jon I will tell you. One 
defect in that Statute is, that © no power 
eis given the Magiſtrate to compel es 
"” Ange {et the Poor on wor 
P. 15 
; Pas: 2 but notoutſtanding, I 168% 
if a poor man can get no work, as how 
the Juſtice can make him be relieved till 
he ha got work agen, and ſo tis as broad 
as tis long, as the ſaying i is. 4 
Gent. No power is given for hiring or 
* erecting a common Houſe for ſuch 8 
* work.” (P. 18.) | 
B 2 


Dau. 


[4.3 "ON 

"Pau. What d'ye mean a Houſe to plow, 
w. and b turnips in? 

Gen. No John; 1 mean an Houſe to 
work Pac hemp, wool, iron,” (P. 15.) 
c. in. 

Pau. As to that, if they cou'd I don't 
ſee twould help us a deal, notoutſtand- 
ing 'tmight do well enof in the city or 
large towns, where they have a mort 
of your wavers and combers; but you 
knows as how the “ village Poor” (P. 15.) 
are almoſt all labourers in huſbandry :” 

(E. 15.) we know nothing about your 
hemp and flax not we, and ſo I fancy this 
don't much conſarn us Maiſter. 

Gen. But you ought to conſider that © the 

** unemployed labourer, has no proviſion 
*in his favour; he ſhall not be relieved 
* becauſe he is able; no one is compell'd 
to employ him, therefore he mult beg, 
* or ſteal, or ſtarve.” (P. 15.) 

Pau. Well Maiſter, it may be as you 
fay for aught I knows, for I can't read the 

Laws not I. and ſo tis not to be magined 
can conſpute the matter wi'ye; but 
here's my friend Meanwell, he can talk to 
ye if ye like, for he ye knows is a kind 


of a ſchollard as they call pe” 7-4 
Gen. 


T3} 


Cen. I havq no objection to Mr. Mean- 


well, John; I ſhall have pleaſure if he will 
give himſelf the trouble in a friendly 


manner to canvaſs the matter with me. 
Mean. How tar it may be pleaſurable 


to you or me to canvaſs the matter in agi- 


tation relative to the Poor, I am not able 
to determine; the leſs ſo Sir, becauſe your 


ſentiments are known, your Obſervations 


on the Poor Laws have fully diſplay'd 
them; I have read your Trac with great 
attention; believe it the production of an 
able head, an humane heart: It may be 
my misfortune, it is not my fault, that ] 
differ in my judgment with you, eſpe- 
cially upon the ſubject of Houſes of In- 


dury. That © unconquerable averſion to 


* them” (P. 55.) that has taken up its reſi- 


dence in the breaſt of almoſt every Pau- 


per in the two Hundreds, is I confeſs, a 
tranſient gueſt with me; nor have all the 


powerful arguments adopted, or all the 


high commendation beſtowed in favour 
of theſe new inſtitutions, hitherto been 
able to diſlodge it. 

Gen. It may be fo, but you 1 acknown 
ledge that our Poor Laws are very de- 
fective I preſume. 


B 5 Mean. 
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Mean. Some defects that have been 
a no doubt Sir, are real, others I 
preſume are little more than imaginary. 

Gent. Suppoſe, for inſtance, neighbour 
Join was unemployed, I fay © he has no 
* proviſion in his favour; he ſhall not be 
 * Teheved (as I told him) becauſe he is 
able: no one is compelled to employ 


him, therefore he muſt beg, Or ſteal, 


* or ſtarve. (P. 15.) 

Mean. This I conceive Sir, 1s one of 
the defects that exiſt in imagination only; 
5 8 may remember that every Magiſtrate 
.has power to order ſuitable relief to the 
Poor, vath being made of ſome matter 
which he {ſhall judge to be a reaſonable 
cauſe. Suppoſe therefore pauper John, 
or any other perſon unemployed and un- 
able to maintain his family, if he applies 
to a Magiſtrate and makes oath of the fact, 
he ſhall be relieved, his family ſhall be 
ſupported, he need not beg, {teal or ſtarve. 
Pau. Tha's all right Maiſter Meanwel!, 
for I can tell ye as aw: when I was out 

f work a month exceſſively o'the hard 
. weather, . Squire Friendly the Juſtice, or- 


; der d 'INC , {1x : llings a week till I cou'd 


bet 


9 


get work agen, and I had it too, and fo 
I ſay God bleſs his Honour, tha's all 


Gent. But there is much, very much to 


be done before the Magiſtrate can be ap- 
plied to, for © by our preſent Laws (not 


* the Magiſtrates, but) the Churchwardens 


and Overſeers are the legal Guardians 
© of the Poor; ſhould theſe be cruel, op- 
© prefſive, or dead to pity, the Poor may 
apply to a Veſtry ; but in molt pariſhes 
* ſuch meeting is held but once in the 
month, in many but twice in the year. 
They may apply to the two Overſeers; 


but theſe may live at a diſtance, may be 
difficult to be found, may refuſe the 


Poor acceſs to their preſence, mean 


time hunger becomes more clamorous 


* and importunate every hour, ſickneſs 
* continues its ravages with uncontroul'd 
„ fury. What en is periſhing miſery 
* to do?” (P. 19, 20.) 

Mean. According to this account, pe- 
riſhing miſery muſt do very much; but 
let us examine theſe al: arming objections 
Application may be made to a Veſtry, 
* but in moſt pariſhes ſuch mecting 18 
held but once in the month, in many 


5 the 


put twice in the year.“ I might obſerve 


' 
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3 
the“ Churchwardens and Overſeers in 
every pariſh are bound to hold a Veſtry 
at leaſt once a month, in the church on 
Sunday; and that if they omit ſo to do, 
or are negligent in their office, they are 
liable to a penalty of 208. for every de- 
fault, to the Poor: but J rather chuſe to 
anſwer it is not eſſentially neceſſary to ap- 
ply to a Veſtry, they need only apply to 
the two Overſeers : ; * but theſe may hve 
* at a diſtance,” the one may poſlibly live 
two miles from the other, (a circumſtance 
not very common) and in that caſe a de- - 
lay may be occaſioned of—half an hour. 
They may be difficult to be found.” If 
they ſhould hide themſelves in ivy, or 
like royal Charles in a well claded oak, 
it will be diflicult to find them indeed; 
but ſew Overſeers I preſume play with 
the Poor at bo-peep. They may deny 
the Poor acceſs to their preſence” yes; 
but the queſtion is what they do, not 
what they may do; certainly they may 
cloiſter themfelves in their houſes, may 
impriſon themſelves from Eaſter to Eaſter 
70 keep out of the way of the Poor, and 
incur a penalty for neglecting their office; 


Ste Stat. 43 Eliz. C. 1, S. 1, 2, 6, 11. | 


[9] 

but I beg leave to obſerve Sir, our judg- 
ment ought not to be biaſſed by the many 
defects, inconveniences and diſadvantages 
that a fertile gemus and a flowing pen 
may point out in theory; but we are ras 
ther to have recourſe to thoſe that gene- 
rally prevail in practice: I had much ra- 
ther hear of the things that are, than of 
thoſe that may be; and ſo far as I remem- 
ber you have nat illuſtrated the many 
defects and inconveniences above repeat. 
ed by a ſingle inſtance, but Imagine that 
all the above difficulties exiſted in their 
full ſtrength; and hedged up the Pauper's 
way, kept him at a diſtance from his 
wiſh'd for relief. It is eaſy to turn this 
little battery of inconveniences againſt 
your favorite ſcheme, and to play off the 
ſmall pounders with ſome effect. Give 
me leave Sir, in the abſence of a better 
engineer to manage the artillery, and I 
hope without Woch difficulty, to make 
them bear upon Houſes of Induſtry. Sup- 
poſe then this heavenly inſtitution adopt- 
ed throughout the kingdom, and every 
hundred bleſs'd with an aſylum for the 


QOF—— 
1 | Fele Pau. 


| [10 ] 
* What's that you ſay Maiſter Mean- 
well? - Dye call a workhouſe hafen! A 
ages if that thare be your hafen I hope. L 
Hall never come into't. 
Mean. You interrupt me John. —Sup- 
poſe I. ſay that Houfes of Induſtry: were: 
erected in every hundred, and a Pauper 
on ſome emergent occalion or ſickneſs 
ſtood in need of relief; I preſume power. 
muſt be lodged in the Overſeers of every 
pariſh to relieve the Poor upon ſuch fud- 
den occafions, till the next monthly or 
other meeting of the Guardians. My. 
ſuppoſition is either right or wrong. If 
wrong, and no ſuch power ſhould be 
veſted in the Officers, the Poor in the 
above caſes will be abundantly more diſ- 
treſſed that under the preſent Poor Laws; 
their caſe will be warſe. If right it will 
not be better; for then the Pauper cannot 
« apply to a Veſtry,” veſtry meetings for 
thoſe purpoſes will be totally laid alide ; | 
he may however to © the two Overſeers,” 
put there's the old evil ſtill; “ theſe may 
be cruel, oppreflive, and dead to pity ; 
© may live at a diſtance, may be difficult 
to be found, may refuſe the Poor. acceſs 
to their preſence;” the Magiſtrate may 
| not be applied to, his power will be taken 
a Way; 


fin? 


away; he may go to the Houſe, but his | 


neceſlity ariſes from ſome ſudden emer- 


gency ; it is not proper, he is not willing, 


or if ſick, the Houſe is at many miles 
diſtance, he cannot be removed; * mean 
© time hunger becomes more clamorous 
and importunate every hour, ſickneſs 
f* continues its ravages with uncontroul'd 


fury; what then is periſhing miſery to 
* do? (P. 20.) 


Gent. At worſt he can only ſuffer till 


admitted into the Houſe, at preſent tis 
hard to fay how long he may endure; for 
* ſuppoſe your Overſeers found, ſuppoſe 


* them ſummoned, ſuppoſe them ordered | 


to relieve, the delinquents themſelves 


*« are to execute that order; they ſet the 4 


* order at defiance: they appeal to the 


* Quarter Seſſions, that may be three 


months diſtant: mull the poor man and 

his diſtreſſed family continue ſtarving 

ee all the time P Alas! there is no reme- 
f dy. (PAM): 

Mean. Indeed! if ſo, by the help of 3 


% MAY BE” a ready way is found to ſtarve 


all the Poor in the Kingdom, and a much 
- quicker, as well as cheaper way of diſ- 
patching them, than Mr. Gee's famous 


60 nies,” 


„ 


Hcſieme of ſending them to the Colo- WW 


12 

nies.“ (P. 2.) If a practice frauglit 
with the worſt evils was countenanced, 
and Overſecrs in general are as cruel, as 
oppreſſive, as vile and dead to pity as 
they are. repreſented, I wonder the 
ſhould not put it in their heads to ſhake ' 
off the intolerable burden, for they might 
all conſpire to allow their * 
poor no relief at all. The Magiſtrates 
may combine to compel them; they may 
* ſet the orders at defiance,” they may 

«* appeal to the Quarter Seſſions, . 
* may be three months diſtant; three 
months will ſtarve them all: if they 
live three months without food, they'll 
live without for ever, and in either caſes 
may be kept cheap enough. Away then 
with the Houle at © Bulcamp,” an unne- 
ceſſary, unweildy building, erected and 
furniſhed at the enormous expence of 
10, 0ol.“ to very little purpoſe. Has it 

in the ſpace of eight years ſaved goool.” 
Has it lowered the Poor Rate 2s. 5d: - 
e per pound?” (P. 37.) But by the above 
manœuvre more may be done in three 
months: the Poor Rates would be re- 
- duced to nothing, till the able Poor be- 
came impotent, md the induſtrious inca- 


Fable; and even then they might be ſent 
off 


c 13 
eff the ſame way, for © there is no re- 
medy.” 

Pau. Why how's that Maiſter Mean- 
well; d'ye mean to make a famine amung 
_ us? a faggs I wiſh you bant tarr'd with 
the fame ſtick as other folks, as the 1 
ſaid. 

Mean. No John, I ſpeak with an air of 
pleaſantry, becauſe I conceive the practice 
of appealing from the order of the Magi- 
ſtrate made for the relief the Poor, can ne- 
ver be countenanced. I apprehend that the 


Poor Laws, is the friend, the protector of 
the indigent and diſtreſſed; that he has 
power to order fuitable relief; that the 


Poor are in no great danger from any ap- 


peal that may lie from ſuch orders: Firſt, 


becauſe what Overſeers are hardy or fool- 


iſh enough to appeal? Secondly, becauſe 
if any ſhould dare to do ſo, they may af- 
ſure themſelves the Seſſions will ſet their 
face againſt the appeal, and at leaſt con- 


firm the order. Thirdly, becauſe it may 


be queſtioned, whether the order is not 


binding till ſet aſide by the Seſſions. 


Laſtly, becauſe the proviſo in the | Sta- 


4 37 Seo. 3 38, I. 4» 


Magiſtrate under our preſent ſyſtem of the 
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tute upon which ſuch appeal muſt be 
founded, ſeems to be intended not ſo 
much for the benefit of the Pariſh Offi- 
cers as of the Poor: the expreſs words 
are, If any perſon ſhall be agrieved by 
any thing done or omitted by the Church- 
wardens and Overſeers, or by any of his 
Majelty's Juſtices of the Peace, he may, 
giving reaſonable Notice to the CHURCH: 
WARDENS AND OVERSEERS appeal 
to the next General Quarter Seſſions. 
| Gent. Suppoſe the advantage of the pro- 
viſo was intended for the Poor as you 
conjecture, thoſe who moſt deſerve the 
benefit are little the better, either for that, 
or for their right of appeal to the Magi- 
ſtrates themſelves, for its often feen that 
great diſtreſſes are ſilent. The modeſty 
of fearful poverty is unwilling to ac- 
* cuſe; and who can ſay what numbers 
have ſunk in uncomplaining ſilence to 
an untimely grave? Often have I ſeen 
the cloquent tear ſtand trembling in the 
eye of injured indigence, whilſt the 
tongue made no complaint.” (P. 20.) 
Pau. A faggs Maiſter tha's right; I be- 
gin to like ye forely now. Why there's 
my poor Nan ha' cry d a hundred times, 
and ha loſt a mort of Eltcant tears as ye 
2 call 


e N 15 1 
al em, about this new fangled Works 
houſe; and than my poor little babes are 
all gotten round her a crying too, and 1 
cry myſelf, ſometime and, can't help it, 
that 1 cant. Im fartin Maiſter 'twould 
make your hair ſtand up o'the ends to 
hear us all. Notoutſtanding I pluck up 
my. poor heart; I hopeI tell' em we ſha'n't 
come there, for I had rather follow poor 
Nan and my babes to the grave than to the 
Workhouſe as they call it. | 

Gent. 1 find then John as well as others 
“have been taught, wickedly taught to 
look upon an Induſtry Houſe as a Work- 
«houſe, and more ſevere; hence their 
minds ate terrified with the apprehen- 
*« fions of cruel whippings, BE 
© chains, dungeons, 


4 Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras, dire, Er. 55) 


Mean. As many 'of the parties F OR *. 
AGAINST the intended Induſtry Houſe 
are of the firſt rank and character, and as I 
cannot ſuppoſe you would intentionally 
cail a reflection upon, a body of reſpecta- 
ble Perſonages, becauſe. they differ witnga MK 
vou upon the utility of a public meaſure, KB 
I could wiſh the epithet <* „ WICKED" had. 
not Mliped from YOur PCn; it bs. the only | 
d „ inſtance 


£ : 
"- + 440 


[66] 


inftance throughout the controverſy of 


warmth or loſs of temper. It is natural 
to ſuppoſe the Gentlemen for the queſtion 


will tell us the BEST, the Gentlemen againſt 


the queſtion the WORST of an Induſtry 
Houſe; but if they both confine them- 
ſelves within the limits of truth, I can- 
not ſee much wickedneſs in the mat- 
ter. Indeed ſhould any man, or number 


of men, attempt to force a meaſure upon 


us contrary to our wills; ſhould a mino- 

rity carry a point againſt a majority of 
intereſted perſons; ſhould a few by an 
Act of Power compel, ſhould they force 
many to the execution of a ſcheme, which 


in effect would indirectly tax, incumber, 


Dea mortgage their property real and per- 
ſonal, I know not what one might call 
THIS: but to tell the Poor that an Induſtry 
Houſe is a Workhouſe, that they muſt 
loſe their liberty, and that they may be 
whipt, I think THAT amounts to no more 
than the truth, whether the building be 
called a Workhouſe, or Induſtry Houſe; 
the name alters not the thing. In every 
ſuch Houſe the able Poor are to work, 
they ought to work. You have told us, 


© The work-rooms are. buſy ſcenes of 


o chearfuf | 


i 5 17 J 

v6 chearſul induſtry E ) and for th 1@ 
reſt I-conceive every ſuch Houſe is A PR 
SON; the turnkey would not Terug is 
affirm it. Tis no chimera to tell them the 
muſt loſe their liberty, or 4 other words 
they will be impriſoned ; the gloomy fact 
is realized the moment da are admitted 
They muſt not, they CANNOT ur wich— 
out the walls until leave is obtained for 
that purpoſe. The Guardians alſo in the 
very nature of t:-1r adminiſtration, muſt 
have a diſcretionary power to reform the 
indolent ; to puniſh the reirattory. If 
they puniſh at all, will they do leſs than 
confine them to a narrow ſpace ; whether 

as dark as a dungeon, or as light as a lan- 
thorn is little to our p' wrpole. It they : 
will not yet amend, the Guardians I { lup- 
poſe may order them to be wiipt: but if 
after all their © lazineſs is n acorrigible, 

* their ferociouſneſs not to be ſubdued,” 
(P. 60.) they may ſuſter more, be puniſhed 
worſe at ſecond hand; in ſhort, they may 
5 % conßhgned over to ſeverer las, and 


„def | = 
1 PERPETUAL CONFINE MEISE 
AND 


* PERPETUAL LABOUR.” (P. 60.) 
WE. _ Pargans 
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Pardon me Sir, when I remind you the 


laſt two ſhort leſſons are taught by your- 
ſelf. Whether perpetual confinement, 


and perpetual labour” are puniſhments 


«© more ſevere” than even the © indolent 


* and ferocious” Poor are liable to under 
our preſent Poor Laws, let the world de- 


termine; mean time I am ſo far from be- 
ing warm, that I highly commend your 
openneſs and probity : I cannot diſcern a 
ſyllable in the two ſentences tinctured 
with the leaſt wickedneſs; I beheve they 
are words, weighty wares of truth and 
earabfinets. | 

Gent, 1 ſhall mention another defeR, 
that I dare ſay you'll allow to be a griev- 
ance; by Stat. 43 Eliz. ſuch as ſhall 
** not employ themſelves to work, being 


* fo appointed, the Juſtices may ſend to 


© the Houſe of Correction, or common 
oh end by of the county, and this I preſume 
on the complaint of the Overſeer; the 


OM vlaint 4 Þe partial, may be ag” 


* 4 5 if it be juſt the puniſhment 
is diſproportionate to the offence; it is 


hs ch puniſh nent of felons: this cannot 
Fs ben rig ht. * 19. 


£4 


Mean. 1 cordially a agree 23 you Sir, 
* the puniſhment 1s diſproportionate to 
** the offence,” therefore it © cannot be 
* right;” but I really am ſurprized at this 
obſervation, becauſe altho' the Act of Eliz. 
in conſigning the lazy to the © puniſh- 
ment of felons” wears an air of cruelty, 
yet that cruelty 1s a tender mercy com-- 
pared with their puniſhment under the 
propoſed new adminiſtration. Elizabeth 
was content to COMMIT the indolent ; 
ſhe thought confinement a ſufficient pu- 
niſhment for lazine!s. The new plan pro- 
poſes not only CONFINEMENT, but 
what the incorrigible lazy think abun- 
dantly worſe, LABOUR ; that Law will 
only confine them for A TIME, this FOR 
EVER: the ſentence is gone forth, let 
them be deſtined © to perpetual confine- 
« ment, and perpetual labour,” Now Sir, 
if the firſt © cannot be right,” the laſt is 
wrong enough, 
Gent. I have further to obſerve: © No 

„ proviſion is made for educating the 
= „chin the Poor, and training them 
up in habits of induſtry and the princi- 

L «pls of religion. This is a radical defect. 
( 2 Mean, 


EE 
Mean. It is fo, and we are bound to ae. 
knowledge you have preſcribed a radical 
cure, a cure to be effected without the 
_—_—_ of an Induſtry Houſe. © To re- 

* medy this a proper ſchool ſhould be 
* erected in every pariſh, under tbe diſ- 
* erection of well qualified perſons, to 
which all the Poor of that pariſh mould 
e be oblig ged to ſend their children con- 
„ ſtantly, They ſhould be taught to read 
he Bible: ſhould be impreiied with an 
early knowledge and vercration vi God; 

© every Sunday they mould be obliged to 
#7 attdnd their maſter and miſtreſs to the. 
„church.“ P. 67.) 1am charmed with this 
excellent plan. It breathes wiſdom, pru- 
dence, humanity, benevolence, kindneſs, 
and the- moſt reſined ch 1arity to the hs 
ren or men. 

Pau. Troth ladies Manuel? ſo am J. 
Had but thoſe there ſchools been in my 
young days I cou'd ha Jarat any thing, 
thoſ I ſay it. My father cou'd read books 
and make hgers: he was a ſore ſcollard, 
that he was. As to religgon, to be ſure 
we all know that well enof: let us but be 
honcſt and pay every one their own, and 


80 to cin: :rch now and then, as Matt. Mo- 
ſes 


4 21 ] 
fes ſays, thas religgon enof for poor folks, 
as he ſays. 

Gent. You have ſaid enou gh John. — 
Mr. Meanwell, if agreeable to you we'll 
take a view of Doctor Burn's animated 
* pourtrait of” a petty Tyrant, commonly | 

called“ an Overſeer.” | 

Mean. I have ſeen the copy, Sir, drawn 
by your ingenious pencil. | 

Gent. Is it like the original? 

Mean. I think the calouring in ſome 
parts too high, the ſhades in ſome others 
too gloomy : for inſtance, when we are 
told, © in practice the office of the Over- 
* ſeer ſeems to be this: to warn the. ina 
* hitants to hire ſervants half yearly, or 
© by the month, by the week, or by th 
« day, rather than by any way that ſhall 
«© give them a ſettlement; or if they do 
hire them for a year, then to endeavour 
& to pick a quarrel with them before tlie 
« year's end, and lo to get rid of them 
«<0 bargain with ſome perion to take 
e them by the lump, who yet is not to 
% take them, but to hang over them in 
* torrorem if they ſhould complain to 
the Juſtice—to ſend them out into the 
* country a begging—to pull down cotta- 


C3 ges 


Tt 


2 ges. to depopulate the pariſh in order 
d to leſſon the Poor Rates.” (P. 21, 22.) 


In theſe particulars the Doctor has not flat- 
tered indeed, but rather injured the origi- 
nal. In ſome other reſpects I agree with 
you the traits are juſt; but they are ſo 


only with reſpect to unworthy individu- 


als. You will not © infinuate that the 
„heart of every Overſeer is narrowed 
*« with—ſelfiſh, ſordid policy.” (P. 24.) 


End of the Firſt Converſation. 
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The 


The Second Converſation. 


Gentleman. 


* 


HE better to convince you of the 
imperfections to be found in the 
Poor Laws, the cruelty and oppreſſion of 
Overſeers, and the neceſſity of Houſes of 
Induftry, © from the former conſiderations 
* of the Managers, let us now turn our 
* thoughts on the managed, and view. 
* them in their hovels, thoſe wretched 
« receptacles of ſuffering indigence. Hu- 
* manity would wiſh to draw the veil of 
* filence over theſe ſqualid ſcenes of mi- 
* {cry ; but not to az/cloſe them would be 
e to betray the cauſe I have undertaken 
* to plead, the cauſe of the infant, the 
jmpotent, and the aged POOr. (P. 24, 25.) 
Mean. Had I the powers of Milton, the 
rhetoric of Harvey, the penetration of 
Mansfield, the eloquence of Pitt, the ra- 
tory of Glynn, and the knowledge of, 
„ Camden, 


— 24 J 
Camden, I would readily employ all my 
abilities in the ſame good cauſe; I would 
then, I do now, eſpouſe it with my 
whole heart. We agree that the Poor are 
diſtreſſed, that they ought to be better 


ſupported; we differ only about the mode 
. ©i redreſs. I would gladly have them en- 
Joy their liberty, breathe the free air of 


ther native villages, enjoy their favorite 
cottages, their parents, children, relations, 
friends, and neighbours; in ſhort, I would 
have them better provided for where they 
aro, The oppolite ſcheme ſtrips them of 
ail theſe valuable privileges at a ſtroke : 
It propoſes indeed to feed them better, to 
cloathe them warmer, to lodge them eaſi- 
er; but then this is to be done in ſuch a 
way as will infallibly break their hearts. 

Cent. Is it poſſible they can change for 
theworſe? © View them in their hovels:— 


£ Theſe miſerable tenantries are many of 


«© them open to the roof like barns, with 


a thouſand fluttering cobwebs pendant 


6e to the thatch—F ew 7 them have any 
„ floor- beſides the naked earth. -The 
© door ſerves to let in the light, and let 
«gut the ſmoke ;—the Snowy to admit 
67 the bleak and howling. winds, — Their” 
W Ow. 
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beds are filthy maſſes of unſheltering 
© rags,—many of them elevated from the 
bare earth only with a little rotten ſtraw. 
* In one room you ſhall find an aged 
* couple, whoſe ſhivering limbs ach for 
want of better covering; contiguous to 
** them a younger pair with three of their 


children in the ſame bed: An the cor- 


* ner of the ſame room a ſon and a daugh- 
ter, each arrived at the age of puberty, 
* couched together. In the ſame room 
* lodges a decent man of eighty, hourly 
© inſulted by two wanton wenches, each 
„holding to her breaſt the fruits of un- 
« lawful love. One room contains three, 
* ſometimes four beds, with perſons of 
different ages and ſexes: One bed con- 
** tains the huſband, wife, and four chil- 
© dren; two more lodged on ſtraw; one 
bed contains the father, the mother, and 
„ two daughters, one of ſixteen, the other 
of twenty years.” (P. 25, 26.) Now tell 
me are theſe ſho:king ſcenes of diſtreſs 
real, or will you ſay they are 1naginary ? 
Mean. Some of the above inſtances are 
too notorious to eſcape even the eye of 
the careleſs obſerver; many others I muſt, 
declare I never faw realized in life, 
eie tho 
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tho I have been for more than twenty 
years paſt converſant with the village 


Poor; but I will not affirm they are not 


real becauſe they never came to my know- 


ledge. I have obſerved that not only the 
infant, the impotent, and aged Poor, but 
the able and induſtrious Poor alſo are in 
pitiable circumſtance; that the number of 
* our ſtarving, naked, unſhelter' d Poor,” 


| iP, 31.) are a diſgrace to our“ interior 


* police,” a ſcandal to a great and free 


commercial nation, a reflection upon in- 


dividuals in affluence, who can tamely be- 
hold the rueful ſtate of their fellow crea- 
tures, and not endeavour to remove the 
cauſes of their complicated miſeries. The 
inſtances moſt ſhocking to humanity are 


| thoſe the Poor endure in tenantries called 


Town Houſes: they are occalioned as you 


have obſerved, by © the common and ge- 
*i neral abuſe of the clauſe in the Stat. 457 


* of Eliz. which impowers the Overſeers 


1*-to place more families than one in one 
« Houſe.” (P. 26) Onc ſtep towards a refor- 
mation is, to repeal that pernicious clauſe 


in the Statute, and compel the reſpettive 


Overſeers to provide decent habitations 


for the impotent and aged Poor, in the 
. 


n F 
pariſhes where they have gained a ſettle» 
ment: the meaſure will be attended with 
ſome expence, but that will not hinder, 
you tell us, ** expence is the laſt conſide- 
ration, (P. 37.) and it is true it has 
been verified by this building age in ten 
thouſand inſtances. 7 
Gent. But in the mean time what oor 
the unhappy wretches in their loathfome 
tenantries ſuffer? Tho' many from 6a to 
* 8 years of age are thought ſufficiently | 
% favord by being placed there, and pro- 
© vided with a little damp turf, that ſmokes 
* rather than burns; to thoſe whom age 
and infirmities have intirely diſabled 
from working, the common allowance 
* is two-pence halt-penny a day; and 
« with this ſcanty pittance, the nobleſt 
« work of God, wrapt in rags, diſtreſs'd 
& with vermin, and tortur'd with rheuma- 
* tic pains, drags on the unhappy remains 
* Of a life worn out in uſeful labour; 
<« whilſt the old hunter now ſtiff and diſ- 
« bled for the chace, is valued for his 
© paſt ſervices, and enjoys at eaſe the rich 
« Juxurience of the park.” (P. 26, 27.) 

Pau. Thas all right Maiſter; a faggs TI 


like thear ye. W hy as you ſay, lome 
3 folks 


L 3 
folks love their horſes better than the 
Poor. But you forgot the dogs there, ſo 
Fll tell you about em. Why there's Mai- 
fter Mount/heer, the French Gentleman of 
our town, he ha' got four of 'em, Pug, 
Trollop, Sancho and Rouſer, who eat more 
left off vittals than wou'd ſerve my poor 
family. We ha' wiſh'd a mort o'times 
for the ſweet bits thrown to thoſe bacon- 
| back'd vermine; afaggs I can't abide that 
there Maiſter Mount/heer; I wiſh he and 
his dogs at France agen, for I fear as how 
he ſhou'd fpoil our Engliſh Gentlefolks, 
and larn 'em the French dog fatten faſh- 
ion; ch! Maiſter. 

Gent. In recounting the diſtreſſes of 
* the Poor, I muſt not omit to obſerve, 
that one ſhort Statute, and one fingle 
“ Clauſe, 13 and 14 Ch. II. c. 12. (p. 28.) 
« by departing from the ſimplicity of the 
Act of 19 Hen. VII. has not only open'd 
the door to all the ſublequent litigati- 
* ons and inexplicable dithculties relating 
© to ſettlements and removals, but is a 
„ dreadful engine of oppreſſion to the in- 
„ duſtrious. Well therefore is it ſaid to 
ce be, a wanton or malicious chaſe of the 
© unhappy from one inhoſpitable region 
. ” IS 


io 
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* to , anther? (p. 29.) The Statute of 8 
* and g Will. c. go. by allowing certifi- 
*« cates, with great tenderneſs endeavours 
£ to redreſs this barbarous cruelty ; but 


as a pariſh cannot be compelled to grant 
* a certificate, it is in the power of any 


© Churchwarden to defeat the humanity 
of the Statute.” 

Mean. It is ſo, Sir; but an ealy reme- 
dy may be applied to prevent in a great 


meaſure the oppreſſion complained of; 


that is, to allow the able and induſtrious 


Poor to reſide in any city, pariſh or place, 
(ſubject only to examination) irremovea- 


ble until they become chargeable. Thus 


a door will be opened to encourage the 
active Poor, and a bridle put in the teeth 
of oppreſſive officers. I believe ſuch an 
A& of late was under the conſideration of 
the Houſe of Commons, and it is' much 
to be lamented it did not paſs into a law. 
But ſettlements and removals will always 
have their collateral inconveniences. 
Sumpole Houſes of induſtry ſhould be- 
come more general, the Guardians would 
receive only ſuch as had gained legal ſet- 
tlements in their reſpettive diſtricts, liti- 
Sations on that head might then exiſt be- 
| Lween 


* 
25 
bt. 
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t 
tween Houſe and Houſe, between Hun- 
dred and Hundred; indigent individuals 
might then be chaſed from one inhoſ- 
„ pitable region to another ;” (p. 28.) 
tho' to do the obſervation juſtice, it muſt 
be acknowledged inſtances of that nature 
would not be ſo frequent. 

Cent. I muſt inſiſt upon it, Sir, © our 
« Poor Laws are neither perfect, nor clear, 
nor eaſy to be underſtood;“ (P. go.) 
that the Poor are expoſed to the greateſt, 
the moſt alarming hardſhips and oppreſ- 
ſions; that * ſome remedy, ſome timely 
* remedy is neceſfary ; humanity, reli- 
* gion, compaſſion, virtue, honour, de- 
* cency, love to our brethren, the very 
© frame of our compoſition, and bowels 
« of our nature, (I uſe the words of Dr. 
« Burn) call loudly upon us for lome bet- 
* ter regulation. (P. g1.) 

Mean. I cordially agree with the Doctor 
and yourſelf Sir, in regard to the neceſſity 
. of © ſome better regulation ;” but the 
mode of regulation to be adopted at this 
criſis, is a matter in which perhaps the 
Dottor and you cannot agree together. 

Gent. It may be ſo, but when plans dif. 
ker as produced by different hands, it is 

prudent 


prudent to chuſe the beſt; we have a va- 
riety before us: The great Chief Juſtice 
« Hale—Sir Joſiah Child—Mr. Davenant, * 
* Mr. Hay, Lord Hilſborough, Sir Rich. 
Lloyd, Mr. Fielding, the Doctor, and 
* many other writers of great ſenſibility 
* and penetration—have propoſed their 
50 ſeveral plans of regulation to the pub- 
lic none of theſe plans has been adopt- 
* ed. But at length the ſtrong and manly 
2 3 of the late Admiral Ver- 
** non, tempered by the gentle ſenſibility, 
and cautious prudence of a very worthy 
66 Met now living, propoſed a 

„ ſcheme to incorporate the pariſhes of 
the two hundreds of Colnies and Carl- 
© ford, and to erect an Houſe for the ge- 
* neral reception and employment” (P. 32, 
33. ) of the Poor. : 
'. Mean. Was that plan carried into execu- 
es _ 
Seni. I have the pleaſure to inform you it 
wae, and the Houſe was built © at Bulchamp” 
and © fitted up for the reception of the Poox 
« at Michaelmas 1765.” (P. 37.) 

Mean. How was it received by the public? 

Cent. The lower ſort of people could by 

no means reliſh it. You have heard, I ſup, 


pole 
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| poſe, of tlie © clamours, confuſion and riots; 
; * which were railed againſt the building of the 
* Houſe (P. 56.) the largeneſs — and its 
numerous inkebitancy, (p. 33.) carried in ic 

& certain idea of unweildineſs to many, — 
e and the certain expence of the building and 
ce furnithing, with the uncertainty of its correſ- 
c pondent utility, made it to be look d upon as 
ce a very bold act.” 

_ Mean. if we confider the charter d liberties, 
the few remain: g com ſorts of the indigent 
Poor were ied on tius great event; if we 
reflect that all ranks of people, that all ages 
and ſexes, from the ftaft-upported veteran to 
the he Ipleſs infant ſmiling at the breaſt, that 
rifing generations, millions yet unborn, are cir- 

cumſoribed by its infiuence, we muſt with the 
j % many” above-mentioned, pronounce it A 
[ BOLD ACT indeed. | ; 
Gent. © It was ſo. The man that firſt con- 
| 4. fr ucted his little ſki, and committed it to the 
8 <© rude and mercileſs fea, (p. 33.) was a dar- 
| be ing adventurer : but to the threefold braſs - 
| * about his breaſt, as the Poet expreſſes it, 
| te we owe the various bleſſings of improved 
| 25 navigation. | 
Mean. Tis true, Sir; but if a © daring ad- 
e yenturer” ſhould ariſe, propoſe a ſcheme, and 
; 2M execute 
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execute a plan that muſt unavoidably navigate 


you out of your chartered liberty into the port 
of certain poundage and impriſonment, you'd 


Oppoſe the intruder, you wou'd laſh the poet, 


you wou'd not heſitate to pronounce the dar- 


ing adventurer had threefold braſs, but would 


inſiſt upon it the Son of the Muſes had miſ- 


taken the ſituation of the ſhining metal—I'dare 
ſay you'd think he wore it higher than his 
breaſt; upon his f-——d perhaps. 


Henry III. of famous memory, gave for 


himſelf and his heirs for ever, by that moſt re- 
nowned charter held by every true Engliſhnian 


the higheſt bleſſing, the moſt ſacred and invio- 


lable ſtatute ever granted by a king to Britons, 
the many invaluable privileges of which we. 


boaſt; one of which is Magna Charta, chap. 


1 No freeman ſhall be taken or impriſoned, 
or be diſſeiſed of his freehold or libertics.” 
Edward I. in the 20th year of his reign, con- 
firmed .the great charter; and theſe high ad- 
vantages are ſuppoſed to be the unalienable 
right of every Engliſhman : Let us only ima- 
gine that ſome fell fay 
moſt arbitrary principles, ſhould hereafter ariſe, 
gain the r- ear, thruſt himſelf into power, 
and by certain ſpecious pretences, prœure a 
law that no Engliſhman under the degree of a 
= . Baronet 


te, fraught with the 


34] 
Baronet (other a ſuch as act under commiſ- 

| flon from his Majeſty) ſhould dare to ſtir out 
of the bounds of their reſpective Hundreds, (a 
much larger ſcope than the bounds of an In- 
duſtry Houſe) without leave firſt obtained for 
that purpoſe from the Commiſſioners. Such a 
law would aſtoniſh the kingdom, would create 
at leaſt ſume millions of patriots, would put the 
Wand in a general ferment; what clamours, 
uproars, confuſions, threats, petitions, remon- 
ſtrances, firebrands, arrows and death would 
be known in the land! Wilkes's General War- 
rants, the Middleſex EleRion, the Quebec: Bill, 

and a thouſand other matters of great impor- 
tance would be loſt in the general uproar: 
We ſhould outdo the Americans in our ſtrug- 
gle for liberty; death or redreſs would be the 
general motto, and a univerſal reſolve to purſue 
the vile intruder to deſtruction.— And ſhall 
men thus born, thus principled, retrench, with- 
hold, and take away the equally dear liberty 
of their indigent brethren? ſhall they impound, 
impriſon their perſons, only becauſe they ARE 
- POOR? ourely © the philanthropy of Engliſh 
« Gentlemen” (p. 54.) cannot do this. 

Gent, You can never play upon a tuneful 
ſtring that fo effectually charms the licentious 
public, Liberty! the very word has muſic in 
50 it. (p. 50.) Mean. 


(451. 

Mean, 1 hope, Sir, you are an Engliſhman, 
and ſhall not deſpair but it may have its charms 
for you. 

Gent. © Its notes are frequently irregular wi 
te wild, but let me endeavour to bring them | 
* into harmony.—All men have by nature E 
< right to all things, liberty is the power of 
te exerciſing that right; this ſurely is not the k- 
& berty for which you contend.” (p. 50.) 

Mean. No, Sir, I ſhall not contend for li- 
| berty of that complexion ; nor will you contend 
I preſume, for your definition. I beg your 
Pardon, when I tell you, that I think it a very 
queer one. If * by nature all men have a 
* right to all things,” (p. 50.) then all things 
are every body's, and no body's! This being 
much above my comprehenfion, and little to 
my purpoſe, I leave the diſcuſſion of the point 
to abler caſuiſts. The liberty I contend for, is 
the exerciſe of thoſe rights contained in the ori. 
ginal compact between king and people, one 
of which is the enlargement of our perſons; 
and I ſay, the well-behaved Poor ought to en- 
joy this right in common with the rich. 

Gent. 0 The very idea of civil liherty ſup- 
10 * poles reſtraint ;' not the reftraint of the incon- 

ec ftant, unknown, Gncertaia, arbitrary wall of _ 


6 another ; this is tyranny,” (p. 50.) = 
D 2 1 
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Mean. Does it ſuppoſe that every member 
of the community muſt be reftrained to keep 
within the bounds of his own houſe? 
Gent. No“ but the reſtraint of ſuch laws 


© as the legiſlative power of the community 
2 ſhall have enacted, according to the truſt re- 


* poſed in it.” (p. 51.) 
Mean. Did our anceſtors, do we ourſelves, 


or ſhall our children after us, ever intruſt our 


repreſentatives with a power to coop us up, to 
impriſon our perſons, when we become poor? 

Gent. Perhaps not. © But let us examine 
ce this cloſer. The inhabitants of theſe Houſes 
ce are children, the impotent and the aged; that 
children ought to be under proper reſtraint 


N 


— 


fa 


< will be acknowledged — infirmity and age 


but ſuch 


& are of themſelves a confinement; 


e as have the ability to go out, Are never de- 


cc 


ny'd a proper liberty.” (p. 51.) 
Mean. Cloſer fill, Sir. You told me = juſt 


now, the reftraint of the inconſtant, unknown, 


uncertain, arbitrary will of another is tyranny; 


your Paupers in the Houſe are all under this 


reſtraint; they cannot ſtir without the walls till 


they obtain leave of another; the will of ano- 
ther in this caſe is inconſtant. One week you 


may go ent; (if a complaint is lodg'd againſt 
you) the next you may not; 


'tis “ unknown, 
on uncertain; J 


—— 
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< uncertain,” the Pauper is not ſure how long 
he ſhall enjoy his grant; *tis © arbitrary,” *tis 
entirely at the will of the grantor that they ſtir 
out at all; this then I think, according to you, 
is Tyranny. But ſuppole all the Poor to enjoy 
it in its full extent, to enjoy it continually, alas! 
whither ſhould they go? ſhould they wander 
abroad to mourn out their complaints, to tell 
the woods, the groves, the lofty trees, the pur- 
ling ſtreams, their ſorrows? to tell cham they 
are torn from the beloved places of their nati- 
vity, from their favourite abodes, raviſh'd from 
the knees of their fathers, the boloms of their 
mothers, the arms of their beloved children, 
the kindneſs of their deareſt friends poor 
ſolace this to detached mortals, conſigned to the 
walls, er at moſt to the boundaries of an HUGE 
SEPULCHRE, and who have little more to ex- 
pect than the intervention of a few tedious 
hours, without hopes of redreſs, till the icy 
hand of death ſhall conſign them to eternity. 

Gent. © As no human inſtitution can be per- 
« fect, ſo it is generally the fate of thoſe that 
come neareſt to perfection to be moſt object- 
«* ed to.“ (p. 46.) 

Mean. If ſo much perfection is to be found 
in theſe new erected receptacles; if they are 
fo advantageous, ſo friendly to the Poor, 

0 * | "wha 
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' whence their“ unconquerable averſion” G. 55. J 
to them ? 

Gent. The cauſes of this are various; ſome 
e are grown old in profligacy and licentiouſ- 
& neſs; theſe hate to be reformed.” (p. 55.) 

Mean. It does not appear that this new plan 
has a view or intention to reform them. You 
tell us, (p. 47-) © The impotent and the aged 
& are collected together in theſe Houſes, not 
« the profligate and debauched; theſe ARE 
ce LEFT to the civil Magiſtrate and the Laws.“ 
Now, Sir, I look upon it © the profligate and 
e debauched” are a greater © ulcer in our vi- 
* tals,” (p. 31.) than the impotent and aged 
Poor; an ie that will take advantage of your 
new inſtitution to © rancle and diffule its cor- 
“ ruption thro” every part :” (p. 31.) theſe are 
the very perſons * bo deſerve the confinement 
Your Houtt o preſcribes, the © impotent and the 
< aged” have not deſerved it: And ſhall thoſe 
be Jef: at liberty to patrole the country, to prey 
pon tho public ? Shall thoſe, to eſcape “ the 
„civil Magiſtrate, and ſeverer laws,” be ſuf- 
fered to roam abroad, © to fix themſelves 
c breathing ſtatues of miſery at our doors?” 
(p. 59.) You blame the Overſeers for ſending 
their Poor out a begging,” but under the new 
adminiſtration, we may expect to ſwarm with 


beggars, 
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rs, to have * pin-boxes, needles, laces,” - _ 


P. 23.) and ſuch like wares at our doors every 
hour; and as theſe are the moſt likely to have 
* a moderate knack at ſtealing, (P. 2J) a 
door will be opened to ſupport the worſt of 


vagrants at the public expence. The hundreds 
that have Houſes of Induſtry will be eaſed, and 


an additional expence will be ſadled upon their 
good humoured neighbours, | 
Gent. You have a remedy at hand; you 
may puniſh them with whipping, or confine- 
ment in the doleful Priſon Houſe.” (P. 59.) 
Mean. We pray to be excuſed; © the voice 
te of polity may diate” this, but you have 
taught us better: © humanity whiſpers he is a 
«© man, and religion inſpires us in the midſt 
« of judgment to remember merey.” (P. 50.) 
Pan. Well Maiſter Meanwell, you and the 
Gentleman have almoſt talk'd me out o'my 
wits: I with my Nan was here to con the mat- 
ter over wi ye, for a faggs I knows not what 


to ſay not J. 
Gent. Have you any * further to object? 


Mean. I object further that your plan will 


be a means to undomeſticate people, (P. 40.) 
io weaken or deſtroy the mutual affections and 


aſſiſtance eſſentially neceſſary to the well being 


of families. 
Gent. 
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Gent. Indeed! was © this the cafe, did theſe 
& Houſes ſeparate huſband, wife, and child, 
* whatever might be their advantages in other 
© reſpects, they muſt be GIVEN. UP, as ſub- 
« yerſive of the very foundation of civil ſocie- 
. G. 41.) 
Mean. I believe they are; and if you'll ſtake 
the iſſue upon proof of this, we'll examine the 
point cloſer. 

Gent. I tell you © the fact is otherwiſe; ma- 
cc ny an huſband diſabled from labour by ſick- 
&* neſs, or maimed by accident, finds a com- 
© * fortable aſylum here; in the infirmary his 
„wife however healthy and ſtrong, attends 
e him, a child perhaps in her arms, another at 
<« her knees, (P. 41.) 

Mean. Give me leave to aſk Sir, are you 
conſiſtent with yourſelf? In one breath you tell 
me © infirmaries are built at a proper diſtance, 
de that the diſeaſe may not be communicated to 
others:?“ (P. 39.) © The firong and healthy 
© onght not to be here.” P. Hl, In another 
you fay, * in the infirmary the wife of the fi ck 
H man, however healthy and ſtrong, attends 

* him, a child perhaps at her breaſt, another 

c at her knees.” (P. 41.) Now how am lI to 
underſtand you lf the infirmaries are built at 
« diſtance, that the diſeaſe 858 not be commu- 
nicated 


[41 J 
nicated to others, tis hardly to be ſuppoſed that 
three healthy to one fick perſon are admitted. 
If they are not, the huſband loſes the comfort 
of the wife, the child of the parent, (and fo on 
the contrary) when they ſtand moſt in need of 
it: Andif this is not to © undomeſticate people,” 
to weaken or deſtroy the mutual affections and 
aſſiſtance neceſſary to the comfort and well be- 
ing of families, PIl give up the point for ever. 

Gent. In health however, © every married 
couple has a bed, and a room diſtin and 
« appropriated to themſelves; their children if 
* young are lodged in the ſame or the adjoin- 
« ing apartment; and indeed theſe decent lodg- 
“ ings for the married, conſtitute one of the 
& moſt ſtriking beauties of the Houſe.” (P. 41.) 
Beſides, every individual upon admiſſion is 
& ſtript, made perfectly clean, and deeently 
ce habited ; here alſo they are provided with 
« wholeſome and well dreſs'd food, in a libe- 
« ral abundance; their beds are well cover'd 
« and'clean; the Houſe and all its utenſils neat. 
The children are at ſchool from three to five 
« years old:“ (P. 40.) © Light employments 
© are adapted to the powers of each: of the 
aged no labour is required; the evening of 
their days is here made confortable; in nk 
« they are reſcued from want, and confi igned 
2 0 reſpect and Wanquillie Wo. 3 42.) | 
Mean, 
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Mean. And yet notwithſtanding the manifold- 


— 


advantages the Poor are ſaid to receive from 
thefe Houſes, I ſuppoſe they will not put their 
beads under the roof till the laſt extremity. 


Gent. You are egregiouſly miſtaken; © the 
& experience of eight years have conquered all 
* their prejudices, and they are now as fond of 


s the Houſe as ever they were averſe to it 


& But this may be carried too far.” (P. 56.) 
Mean. Yes, this may be carried ſo far as to 


ſap its very foundation, to bring it down with 


of theſe Houſes, (waving all their inconveni- 
ences) and the well being of their numerous 
inhabitants, to depend upon theſe five things: 
1. The wiſdom, diligence, prudence and œco- 
nomy of the Guardians. 2. The ſaving of pa- 
riſh expences, nomination warrants, town meets 


ings, journeys, appeals, removals, &c. 3. The 


work of the Poor employed in the Houſe, 
4. The advantege of having the Poor under 
one roof, hy which they may be maintained 
cheaper than in ſeparate hovel, And, 5. The 


unconquerable averſion” (P. 55.) of the Poor 


out of the Houſe, By theſe five pillars I con- 
ceive the whole bu": ling is chiefly ſupported. 


The firſt may ſtand for a few years; whilſt the 


matter is new it is pleaſing; Gentlemen as well 
| Z 
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as others are fond of novelties; when old they 
cloy, become troubleſpme, tireſome, intolera ble. 
Whenever this happens, if the Guardians have 
4 power to farm out the Poor, (as I ſuſpect 
they have) all ig loſt; theſe impounded Paupers 
will be under the iron hand perhaps © of ſome 
* low: born, ſelfiſn, ſurly ruffian, from : whoſs 
* ſordid tyranny there is no appeal, no redreſs 
*'tjHrhe unhappy ſufferers repoſe; in the grave.“ 
The ſecond*can bear but little, very little weight; 
The. third may defray the charge of the Go- 
vernor, Surgeons, Apothecarics, repairs and fir- 
ing. The fourth will defray a ſmall part of the 
intereſt of the ſums borrowed for erecting and 
furniſbing the Houſe. The laſt might do much, 
this and the firſt are the MAIN PILLARS, and 
if this in the ſhort ſpace of eight years is re- 
moved and taken quite away; if © they are 
% now-as-fond of the Houfe as ever they were 
« averſe to it, (P. 56.) it will moſt certainly 
follow, either that the Poor in and out of the 
Houſe will be more diſtreſſed than before, or 
that the Poor Rates will be as high as ever. 
Gert. I told you * « this might be carried. too 
« far.“ (P. 56.) 

Mean. Is it not carried too far 1 >—If 
the Poor have not only overcome their averſion, 


but are grown extravagantly fond of the Houle, 
they'll 
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they'll pour in upon you in ſurprizing numbers: 
It will be as. neceſſary to lock your doors, and 
top up your walls, to keep them out, as it was 
before: to keep them in; remove this bank and 
you have a ſea. This will evidently appear if 
it is conſidered, that the expences of rural pa- 
riſhes in general do not ariſe merely from the 
fupport of the ,5* impotent and aged Poor, 
(E. 47.) but partly from the indolent, partly 
from the frequent and real neceſſities of the 
married young, the ſtrong, the healthy. If 
you caſt your eye upon the accounts of ſundry 
pariſhes, you wilt preſently find the monies ex- 
pended for the annual rents of labourers cotta- 
ges, money at need, money for cloathing the 
healthy and ftrong Poor, for burying the dead, 
and providing firing for the living, (not collec- 
tioners) when added together amounts to more 
prays than the ſum of the weekly collection. 
Gent. But © prudence directs us to cultivate 
in the loweſt minds a ſenſe of the ſuperiority 
e of honeſt induſtry : 3 56.) And I was think: 
ing, “our improvements in agriculture, manu- 
** factures, trade, commerce, and the. liberal 
te arts, have given the induſtrious Poor a ſupport 
FE beybnd hes comprehenſion even of Altred's 
inlarged ideas. (P. 3.) 
Mean. The Dine: animated deſcription of 
the commendable poor man's ſupport, will ex- 
hibi 
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Hibit his fituation in a clear point of view. * If 
* any of theſe temper'd of nature's fineſt clay; | 
ce and form'd in her favorite mould, emerges 
<« from this ſink of corruption, (I uſe the words 
& of the Rev. Mr. Potter) and by ſome happy 
* circumſtance becomes à ſervant in a reputa- 
« ble family, where he acquires ideas of decen- 
ce cy, frugality, and religion, what is the prof- 

* pe&t before him? one ſhort ſentence will ex- 

<< pres it; HE MUST WORK AND HE 
e MUST STARVE; every encouragement is 
te taken away. Our wiſer forefathers left little 
* cottages, and little portions of land arinexed 
© to them, as incitements to their ſervants, and' 
< rewards of their good conduct. Our ruinous 
« parſimony has Jemoliſhed theſe cottages, and 
< united their little precincts to the great farm, 
« which now, like Aarons rod, is become a 
« ſerpent, and has ſwallowed up all the reſt; 
leaving humanity as well as poetry, to lament 
< the deſerted village.” (P. 64.) Is this the ſup- 
port ſo far above Alfred's comprehenſion ? 

Gent, I bear my teſtimony againſt depo 
tion. 

Mean. I admire your teſtimony, but am not 
fond of your plan, it has a ſtrong tendency to 
depopulate; if executed it will depopulate the 
village yet more. Inſtead of erecting new, and 
| repairing 
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Y repairing the old, it will drain bum Sor few 


remaining Cottages their poor inhabitants; they 
muſt be emptied to fill the Induſtry Houſes, It 
is big with the worſt of conſequential evils to 
the = "a induſtrious little tradeſmen, as it di- 


veſts them at a ſtroke of the paupers cuſtom, 
takes him away perhaps in their debt, deprives 


them of the profits of their trades, which they 
have the moſt indiſputable right to receive, from 
thoſe they are bound to ſupport, ſhopkeepers, 
ſhoe-makers, bakers, butchers, malſters, taylors; 


innumerable induſtrious families, who have need 


of, who have right to the warmeſt encourage- 


ment, will be abfolutely caſt out of the queſtion, 
The Houſe will take their proviſion by the 


great contract with the draper, cheeſemonger, 
butcher, butter- factor, malſter, taylor; men of 
great capital may catch a job; men of ſmall 
may fold their hands, may pay their rates, eat 


up their little ſtocks; and when all is ſpent, all 
exhauſted, may follow their neighbours to break 
their hearts, to die in 


AN HOUSE OF INDUS TRY. 


Gent. If they cannot ſupport themſelves out, 
they are far better when in; there. are good 
rooms, good beds, good fires, good cloaths, and 


good food in © a liberalabundance.” Let us try if 


Four | 


- 


F 


3 your village Poor can. vie — can be compared 


to theſe in eaſe and plenty: Here is a “ hope- 
« ful youth—he marries and enters the world 


“ with all the vivid ideas of love.—The fiſt 


year brings him a child—the next another 


* the next another, and fo on till now he ſinds 
ce the moſt unabated labour but ill ſupplies the 
* neceſſities of his increafing family; his wife 


60 too is ignorant and improvident—his children 


« are ill fed, untaught, filthy, and in rags: he 


ee blames his wife's miſconduct; ſhe recrimi- 
c nates, and the poor man wonders to find 


ce himſelf unhappy. Hence he repairs to the 


e alehouſe and drinks oblivion to his cares; he 


there mixes with the diſſolute hy degrees 


becomes one of them; —at length we find 
him and his diſtreſſed family in one of thoſe 


& wretched tenantries, which the Overſeer has 


ce legally provided for the mi.erable Poor.” 
(P. 65, 66.) 

Pau. Thas all right, Maiſter what the call 
"9m; my Nan had juſt two brave boys and a 
girl the firſt four years, we ha' fix now; and 
Tha- had fore hard tugging to get 'em vitals, 
that I have; the Overſeer ha' now and than 


gan us a few ſhillings at needs, for we ha' been 
a mort o' times in ſad extreſs; but howfomde- 


ver I wou'd never go to the tap-houſe to get 
corny 
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drunk, not I, for we knows as how tap-honiſes | 
are the ruin of the nation. £ 
Mean. If it be not in the power of your 
hopeful, decent, induſtrious, frugal, religious 
youth, with © the moſt unabated labour” (P. 65. 
to ſupport his fa mily when only five or ſix in 
number, in what ſituation is pauper John and 
thoſe who have a more numerous offspring. It 
is well known to every attentive obſerver, that 
thouſands of the healthy, induſtrious Poor are * 
not able by their labour to procure the common 
neceſſaries of life; they are as you obſerve, 
Sir, working and ſtarving: therefore to build 
Houſes of Induſtry for the young, the impotent 
and aged Poor, (whether they are averſe to or 
fond of it, whether it is good policy or bad, 

\ conſtitutional or otherwiſe) is at beſt but half a 
remedy : who ſhall help the induſtrious indigent 
Poor out of the Houſe? will the Guardians re- 
fuſe them their aſſiſtance? if fo they are left 
ſtill to their miſerabl- tenantries, to“ open roofs, 
& fluttering cobwebs, damp earth, rotten ſtraw,” 
(P. 25.) left fill “to work and to ſtarve;“ in 
ſhort, they will be in a {ſituation abutidandy 


worſe than before, becauſe it will not (then) be 
in the power of the Overſeers to relieve them 


* See a pamphlet intitled, “ Monopolizing harms. calmly Son- 
Iidered, or a Plea for the Poor,” fold by M. Booth, price 6d. 


be 


wan” 


2 


be they ever ſo willing; nor in the Magiſtrates | 
to order them relief, the right of appeal being 
t:ken away. — Will they take them into the 


Houſe? what ſhall we do without them? who 3 


ſhall perform our labour? who ſhall plough; 
ſow, reap and tlireſh the fruits of the earth? 
what will they do with them? will they ſet 


them to work upon © flax, hemp; woot, thread, 


* iron, (P. 15.) &c. Alas they are poor artifi- 
cers, moſt of * the village poor“ (P. 15.) un- 
derſtand no more than © labour—in huſban- 
dry;” they can do but little ſervice, yet they 
muſt be cloathed, lodged, warmed; they muſt 
eat too (for they don't come here to work and 
to ſtarve) c well dreſs'd food in liberal abun- 
dance.” (P. 40.) Oh! golden days, if they had but 
their liberty ; but this will mar, will cruſh, will 


ſpoil your plan. Will they aſſiſt them out of 


the Houſe? will they repair their cottages, 
bruſh down the cobwebs,. mend the windows, 
advance the chimneys, take away their rags, 
and rotten ſtraw? (for many, very many of 
the working Poor, who do not inhabit Town- 
Houſes, are upon, a level with others that do, 
in reſpect to habitation, cloathing, fcod, and 
lodging) Will they provide them with better 
cloaths and bedding, find them turf, damp or 
dry, or coals or wood? Will they pay their 
E rents 
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rents, and allow them money upon ſudden 
emergencies, (whilſt they live) and bary them 

when they die? (as it is well known the officers 
are obliged thus to relieve and aſliſt thouſands, 
that are not upon the lifts as weekly collection- 
ers.) Alas! the Guardians perhaps receive only 
a certain quarterly ſum from each pariſh, they 


cannot do theſe things; or if they had power, 


and would do theſe things, the Poor's Rate 

would be as high or higher than before. There 
is only one avenue left to avoid a dilemma — 
When the induſtrious Poor have more children 
than they are able to maintain, they muſt take 


one, two, or more of them.—* Has the wife a 


long continued ſickneſs? ſhe muſt come into 


the Houſe; the huſband can work and ſupport 


the reſt, they muſt keep him out. Is the huſ- 
band ſick or diſa led? he muſt go—If the wife 


*I have known more inſtances than one of this. The huf- 
band or wife being. fick or infirm, have been hurried away to the 
Infirmary or Work-houfe ; the healthy partner's left behind, nor 
is it in the power of the Guardians to compel them to follow: 
theſe have ſeized the favourable opportunity to marry again 
have propagated a race oi bigamitical baſtards, whilf their law- 


ful huſbangs and wives were contined within thoſe walls, and 


pining away with weakneſs. If inſtances of the above nature are 
weighed agaiuft political marriages made up by Overſeers, p. 6g. 
the balance may be pretty equal; ſhall 1 bid « the intelligent 
«* reader obſerve, that Houſes of Induſtry hold out a remedy for 
6: this evil“ alſo? 


can 


[ft ] — * 
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can live out, ſhe may ſtay behind — But ſhe 
loves him, ſhe will not leave him in diſtreſs, ſhe's 
< healthy and ſtrong,” (P. 41.) and ſhe will follow 


him Hail! true partner of his ſorrow, ſha- 
rer of his affliction, faithful amongſt women, 
hail! Had I gleaned from the viral top of | 
Parnaffos cropped from the beautiful bowers of 
rhetoric and eloquence their choiceſt flow ers, I 
would go before thee, I would ſtrew them in 
the way I pauſe Thou worthy in rags 
—]I pauſe, to hail thee wah redoubled ſtrength 
— All hail!——She will follow him—ſhe may, 


but he will be lodged © at a diſtance in the in- 


e firmary — The healthy and ſtrong ought not 
<« to be there.” (p. 39.) After all, ſhe will loſe 
her labour, but will not be the only loſer. The 
two Hundreds will loſe 10,c00l. the expence of 
building and furniſhing the Houſe ; and you, 

Sir, * loſe the Houſe itſelf; for you have an- 
nounced If theſe Houſes ſeparate huſband, 
ce wife and child they muſt be GIVEN UP 


as ſubverſive of the very foundation of civil 


ce ſociety.” (p. 41.) 2 
Pau. Tha's all right, Maiſter Meanwell; 


thoſe thare Houſes are "ia things, as you ſay; 
why they part us from wives and babes and 
all; fie upon *um, fie upon 'um all, ſay John, 
part huſband and wife, quotha; why I woudn't 

D 2 | part 
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Part with my Nan for all the world, that J 
woudn't, 
Mean. To conclude, Sir, having fairly got 


rid of the new-intended adminiſtration, let us 
no ſee what may be done for the Poor under 
the old. 


Their preſent miſeries and diſtreſſes ariſe 
from various cauſes, ſome of which you have 


noticed, others you have overlooked. I cannot 


believe the ſordid policy, or rather low cunning 
of ſuch Overſeers as are mean enough to hatch 
marriages, to yoke a few wretched individuals 


together for the purpoſe of caſing their pariſh 


expences, can be productive of ſuch general 


evils; nor can I think the Poor © in general” 


are idle, diſhoneſt, and diflolute,” a © diſ- 
© orace— and burden to the community.” (p. 
63. ) TI have found amoneſt the Poor, men of 
ſtrict honeſty, chaſtity, unwearied induſtry, con- 
ſtant temperance and ſobriety ; nor can I think 
their children © in general—trained up in ig: 


£ norance—unprinciplcd in any ſchool but that 


“of lazineſs, pilfering, and vice, untinctured 
e with any ſenſe of decency or religion.” (p. 63.) 


Indeed it ſometimes happens that neither the 


parents nor children have much * ſenſe of — 
© religion,” but whenever this is obſerved, the 
Rev crend Paſtors who have the charge of their 
Puls, ſhould double their labours, ofe their ut: 
mo! 


Far 


moſt efforts to bring them to a ſenſe of their. - 


duty. Ir is a duty incumbent on all to promote 
the preſent and future well-being of the Poor, 
But as we have long dwelt upon the firſt of 
theſe, you will pardon this neceſſary digreſſion, 
and permit me to return to the former ſubject. 
The demoliſhing of cottages, and laying their 
precincts to the large forma, is certainly a capi- 
tal grievance, big with the worſt of conſe- 
quences, The general luxury of the age, the 
efforts of the trading part of the people to ape 
high life, to ſtand upon a level with their ſupe- 
riors, ſhed their baneful influence on the poor 
cottager, as they not only place in his view en- 
ſamples of improvidence and looſeneſs of man- 
ners, but alſo affect the price of proviſion, 
which is now ſo difproportionate to the price 
of labour, that the Poor are kept at too low an 
ebb. You have rightly obſerved, * encourage- 
& ment” is the ſoul of induſtry; if a poor man 
could once ſay, © this cow is MY OWN,” 
he would find © more muſic in thoſe two ſhort 
« words, than in all the notes of Roſſignole.“ 
(p. 71.) But this muſic is but ſeldom heard 
in the honeſt labourer's © domain.” It is a 
mel2ncholy fat, the Poor have no property, 
therefore they have no courage; they deſpair, 
The great number of Alchouſes are ſtrong 4 
temptations 


* 1 „ 
| temptations in the way of the burdened la- 


bourer; ſo ſoon as his ſpirit ſinks under the 
load of complicated hardſhips, which his una- 
bated labour is not able to remove, he flies here 
to drink and drown forrow, though by ſo 
doing his wretched caſe becomes All worle : 


unt above all, the contempt or negle& of Reli- 


gion, ſo often to be found, not only in many 
of the poor, but in fome who move in more 
exalted directions, fixes them to their vices, and 
encourages them in carelefineſs. If therefore 
the Legiſlature, if the Gentleman, the Friend, 
ce the Patron, the Protector, of this truly valua- 
te ble claſs of men,” (p. 70.) will exert them» + 
ſelves in their favour, it is not impoſſible to help 
them, to put them upon a commendable foot- 
ing. Let thoſe Statutes, or Clauſes of Statutes, 
that bear hard upon, or that are engines of op- 
preſſion to them, be amended or repealed; let 
the ſupernumerary alchouſes, © the infernal man- 
& flons—whence the Seas of farnine and dif. 
tc eafe iſſue, like a ſtrong man axm'd, to deſolate 
e the cottages of the hamlet, or the ſtreets of the 
* city,” (p. 02.) be ſilenced: the Magiſtrates, up- 
on proper complaint made, have power by the 
laws now in force to do the laſt; they can alſo 
keep a watchful eye over ſuch of the Overſeers 
as are crucl and oppreſſive; can correct innu- 
merable 
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merable abuſes ; and as they are the great bar- 
rier between ſuffering Paupers and certain de- 


ſtruction, I doubt. not but they will do theſe . 


things, and much more. The many inſtances 
that have come under my obſeryation in the 
courſe of many years, have convinced me, that 
the worthy Magiſtrates in their public capacity, 
are the BEST FRIENDS the Poor ever had, 

{fince the days of Elizabeth) now have, or arg 
ever like to have; and I ſincerely wiſhthey may 
never be diſmantled of their reſpected authori- 


ty. Let the demoliſned cottages be rebuilded, ; 


their little precincts reſtored, the pariſh ſchools 
eſtabliſhed, induſtry encouraged, charity recom 

mended, and, to crown the whole, let our Re- 
verend Divines exert themſelves in the funct- 
ons of their moſt important office; let them la- 
bour in earneſt tor the good of ſouls, lay afide 
momentary trifles and ſoothing amuſements, to 
watch with all diligence over their reſpeQive 
flocks; let them lit up their voices like trum- - 
pets, be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, to 
preach the Goſpel of our gracious Cod, our 
riſen Saviour, our preſent Comforter; let them 
attend their charge, not only in the churches, 
but alſo from houſe to houſe, daily teaching, 
exhorting, and rebuking, with all long ſuffering, | 
and a ; let them watch over the healthy 
| and 


1 N 
and kong, pray with the fick REY weak, 4 
techiſe the ignorant and young, and ſer an en“ 
ſample of godlineſs, righteouſneſs, temperance, - 
ſobriety, gentlenefs, meekneſs, and holineſs, to 
all; this will have a moſt noble effect, wil! | 
produce more ſubſtantial good, thin all our Sta- 


tutes made for the ſuppreſſion of vice, and en- 8 


couragement of virtue: Let theſe things, I ſay; 
be done, breathing ſtatues of miſery ſhall no 
more offend the eye, pitious cries of complaint 
ſhall no more pierce the ear in our ſtreets; the 
Poor ſhall lift up their heads with comfort, ſhall 
enjoy their former privileges unmoleſted: Res 
ligion, the ſource of every real bleſſing, ſhall 
flouriſh in our land, in our families, in our” 
hearts: In ſhort, Sir, all ſhall be well, without 

the intervention of ſeverer laws, or the ſoft ns E 
adminiſtration of 


HOUSES OF INDUSTRY. 


